Childhood in Retrospect

mensely tall white and rose-coloured birds,,
wading solemn!}" in a row a yard or so apart
from one another . . . My delight was intensi-
fied when the leading bird stood still and,
raising his head and long neck aloft, opened
and shook his wings. For the wings, when
open, were of a glorious crimson colour, and
the bird was to me the most angeHike creature
on earth." He describes later sights of flam-
ingoes,, standing reflected in a still river at
sunset^ flying low over blue water in a long
crimson line; but the most beautiful picture
he paints is not here, but is to be found in
a decorative effect which, in its way, not all
nature could excel. There was an orchard of
great old peach-trees, with black trunks,
standing on a carpet of grass, covered with
mounds of rosy-pink blossoms. In these trees
thousands of little yellow birds often sat and
sang ; and one day a flock of small parrakeets
came and sat on the twigs, amid the blossom.
Such a picture is fragrant in the memory for
a lifetime.

The setting of Mr. Hudson's tale is exotic;
yet the history is familiar ; for, where obstinate
calamities have been avoided, it is only in
inessentials that men's early memories differ.
The country of which Mr. Hudson writes is
not Argentina ; it is the country of childhood,
a farther and more beautiful place ; and there
all men have lived, though not in all men are
its impressions equally deep or its influences